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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

HENRY JAMES IN REVERIE 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



It is not easy to think of Henry James enjoying him- 
self hugely in Mid- Victorian London, until you remember 
that he was then scarcely out of his twenties. That was the 
London — as he himself has called it — of " a whiskered age." 
It was the London of Browning, of Tennyson, of Lowell's 
ministry; and Mr. James had begun to set down in detail 
his memories of it shortly before he died. He has left 
us only a fragment — only a hundred and nineteen pages 
— of what was to be a volume of autobiographical rem- 
iniscences. It was intended as a supplement to Notes 
of a Son and Brother, and was to have run to about the 
same length. He had dictated seven chapters during the 
first autumn of the War, but these were put aside for other 
work, and were never continued. A little more than a year 
later he was dead. Mr. Percy Lubbock, who has edited 
these chapters (they had been left unre vised), tells us 
that in dictating them Henry James used no notes; that 
there is no indication of the course which the recollections 
would have followed, nor of the precise period they were 
intended to cover. So far as we possess them, they relate 
only to the first few years of Mr. James's long residence in 
his adored London, which began in the spring of 1869, and 
they implicate no year later than the early 'eighties. After 
many decades, Mr. James could still dwell, with his expan~ 
sive and inundating affection, upon performances of Robert- 
son's comedies at the " dear little old " Prince of Wales's 
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Theatre in Tottenham Court Road; upon Irving's " Shake- 
spearean splendors" at the Lyceum; upon the great cab- 
rank of " delightful hansoms " that stretched along Picca- 
dilly from the top of the Green Park unendingly down; 
upon the youth of " the aesthetic era ", and the " last words " 
of the raffine" " that were chanted and crooned in the damask- 
hung temple of the Grosvenor Gallery." 

He must have enjoyed the recovery of these memories 
(to which he has adequately if a little economically given 
the title of one of the short stories in Terminations) . Quite 
clearly they exercised a spell upon him, as they breathed to 
him across the age (he says) " the note of a London world 
that we have left far behind " — in consequence of which, 
he confesses, " I the more yearningly steal back to it, as on 
sneaking tip-toe, and shut myself up there without interfer- 
ence. It is embalmed in disconnections, in differences, that 
I cultivate a free fancy for pronouncing advantageous to it. 
. . . My inspiration is in touching as many as possible 
of the points of the other tradition, retracing as many as 
possible of the features of the old face, eventually to be 
blurred again even before my own eyes . . . " He had 
to leave this delectable retracing, only a hundred pages fur- 
ther on, in the middle of a sentence — a sentence, charac- 
teristically, in which, to the very end almost, we find him 
talking about color and design and beauty. 

Someone who met him in those days told Miss Rebecca 
West that, with his long silky black beard, he looked like " an 
Elizabethan sea captain." He must have had, then, a singu- 
lar and (to the prejudice of Victorian London) an un-Amer- 
ican distinction and charm, with his extraordinary courtesy 
and responsiveness and sensibility. Even the growl of the 
Laureate was softened, apparently, and made to yield " pure 
romance " and " enormities of pleasure " to the young Amer- 
ican in the confession of a liking for a short story of James 
that Tennyson had read — " and not only read but admired, 
not only admired but understandingly referred to its actually 
patent author," who could scarce believe his ears on hearing 
the thing superlatively commended. 

You get a sense of the man's incorruptible fineness of 
sympathy and tact in an earlier episode — the unforgettable 
incident of the visit to George Eliot and Lewes at North 
Bank, in company with Mrs. Greville, at the close of which 
Lewes entreated him to " take them away, please, away, 
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away! those books!" — "those books" being the two vol- 
umes of James's own " precious last," presented by him to 
Mrs. Greville, and by that devoted lady unloaded, " with 
the best conscience in the world," upon the Lewes household 
— " out of which it had jumped with violence, under the 
touch of accident, straight up again into my own exposed 
face." Lewes had not, of course, connected book with author, 
or author with visitor, or visitor with anything but the con- 
venience of that departing visitor's ridding the household of 
an unconsidered trifle. " The vivid demonstration of one's 
failure to penetrate there had been in the sweep of Lewes's 
gesture, which could scarce have been bettered by his actu- 
ally wielding a broom." It is Henry James's wholly typical 
reflection that he " had been served right enough in all con- 
science, but the pity was that Mrs. Greville had been. This 
I never wanted for her ..." "I think nothing passed 
between us in the brougham," he observes quite simply, " on 
revelation of the identity of the offered treat so emphatically 
declined — I see that I couldn't have laughed at it to the 
confusion of my gentle neighbor." It is in recalling an 
earlier visit to North Bank that he has left us an imperishable 
picture of his own gravely dignified self kneeling beside 
a son of Lewes who lay stretched upon the floor, the young 
man having succumbed to a seizure of pain which came upon 
him as the heritage of an attack by an angry bull, who had 
tossed or otherwise mauled the youth and left him, says Mr. 
James with inspired delicacy, " considerably compromised." 
For an even more marvellous deftness of indication, we have 
his unmatchable account of that luncheon at Tennyson's dur- 
ing which the Laureate expatiated upon the connotations 
brought to his mind by the gentle Mrs. Greville's innocent 
reference to one of her French relatives, a " Mile, de Sade." 
It was " the homeliest, frankest, most domestic passage," 
recalls Mr. James, " and most remarkable for leaving none 
of us save myself in the least embarrassed or bewildered; 
largely, I think, because of the failure ... of all measure, 
on the part of auditors and speaker alike, of what might be 
intended or understood, of what, in fine, the latter was talk- 
ing about. . . . He struck me, in truth, as neither knowing 
nor communicating knowledge." Indeed, Mr. James's con- 
cluding word upon Tennyson is of an intimation of " glory 
without history ... of the poetic character more worn 
than paid for." This verdict came gradually into Mr. 
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James's mind " during the friendly analysis of the reputa- 
tion of M. de Sade." Was he not present, he considers, " at 
some undreamed-of demonstration of the absence of the 
remoter real, the real other than immediate and exquisite, 
other than guaranteed and enclosed, in landscape, friend- 
ship, fame, above all in consciousness of awaited and admired 
and self -consistent inspiration? " — To arrive at so choice a 
diagnosis of the Tennysonian lacunae by way of the Marquis 
de Sade is a feat that would have been possible only to Henry 
James. 

That is typical of these Reminiscences at their most genu- 
inely assuring — typical of a book that will always recall, to 
those who hold him dear, the power that Henry James had 
of setting in motion a rich multiplicity of unexpected vibra- 
tions. There is an Instrument known to students of the 
orchestral apparatus under its ancient name of " viola 
d'amore." Its tone-quality, of a unique and haunting timbre, 
derives from its possession of a supplementary set of strings 
beneath the fingerboard, which vibrate sympathetically with 
the strings actually engaged by the bow. This richly shad- 
owed and astral quality of utterance has always stood to 
us as a fantastic symbolization of the unparalleled expres- 
sional power of Henry James at his best. It is obvious that 
his art is essentially an art of overtones: of the shadows of 
shadows, of dreams within dreams, of mirrored intricacies of 
communication. It can accomplish — it has accomplished — 
registrations for which there are no analogues in English writ- 
ing: effects of a beauty and subtlety so supreme, so perfect, 
that to praise them is almost an impertinence. There are 
such miracles of intimation and registration in this auto- 
biographic fragment, that yet is steeped in a strange pathos — 
a pathos due to its clear revelation of a profound defect in 
Henry James's art. 

We cannot conceive it possible to read these last rem- 
iniscent pages of his without a growing confirmation of 
one's old persuasion that that amazing brain had little sense 
of relative significance. For Henry James, — in his latter 
years particularly, — every experience, every encounter, was 
more than (in his own fond term) "a case": it was an 
adventure, always thrilling, often momentous. There was 
something inextricably naive and childlike about his attitude 
toward experience. He was probably the most responsive 
soul who ever lived. His first meeting with an English 
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muffin impresses one as having had for him almost the de- 
lightful tenseness and excitement of a child opening its 
Christmas stocking. He was capable of writing about the 
fall of a sparrow as if it were as portentous an event as the 
betrayal of a soul. His lust for what must seem, even to 
minds not utterly gross, the infinitely trifling, his passionate 
curiosity about and absorption in the infinitesimal, goes joy- 
fully hand in hand with his megaphonic tendency. He 
cannot announce his reaction to his first English muffin in 
the tone of voice that is naturally appropriate to discourse 
upon muffins : he must announce it with orotund portentous- 
ness, as if he were proclaiming the loss of a kingdom or the 
advent of a new savior: with an expansion and enlargement 
of emphasis that is often saved from infantine absurdity by 
the fact that the victim of this strange mania is unmistakably 
a gentle and potentially humorous soul prodigiously inter- 
ested in his own reactions. 

His infinitely elaborate concern with mental and emo- 
tional subtleties is often so exquisitely rewarding in the 
quality of its revelations that one is tempted to forget the 
many times when it yields merely garrulous trivialities. He 
had, bluntly, an almost grotesque blindness to relative values. 
An incomparable artist in manipulation, he yet lacked the 
artist's indispensable respect for the comparative precious- 
ness of material. His abnormal readiness of response led 
him time and again into a kind of voluptuous saturnalia 
of variation upon a theme whose inherent consequence was 
distorted out of all relation to its true place in his design — 
a voluptuous dalliance with the ghosts of sensation which, 
to minds possessing a hardier sense of relative validities, 
suggests on his part an incomprehensible and incurable 
obtuseness. 

Marvellous in penetration and exhibition, he lacked just- 
ness of appraisal. We should not say that he was too inquisi- 
tive and too curious, but that he was not inquisitive nor 
curious enough. He behaved toward a subtlety of appre- 
hension as if it were not obligatory upon him to " place " it 
in relation to other subtleties. He did not see the difference 
between significant and insignificant subtleties ; the fact that 
they were subtleties filled his mind to the exclusion of all 
sense of the need to discriminate them. Life is not long 
enough nor spacious enough nor empty enough to justify one 
in entertaining all the psychic muffins which Mr. James 
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offers to us in the course of the voluminous certifications 
of experience which constitute his writings. His exorbitant, 
his preposterous demand upon us is not amiably to be 
allowed when you remember — as you must so often in his 
later phases — that he is as naively indiscriminate as a baby 
who will cherish a ruined hairpin as tenderly as if it were a 
French doll. 

And yet what does it matter, after all, in comparison 
with what he did have and did give? To feel as he could 
feel, to tell as he could tell — who would not yield up any 
quotidian and philistine hold on proportion in exchange for 
the possession of so noble a heart, so miraculous a wizardry 
of evocation? We choose to regard as an unconscious por- 
trait of the artist himself that picture he has left us of one of 
the rarest among the fine souls he loved to paint, and to say 
that he, too, " spent half his time in thinking of beauty, and 
bravery, and magnanimity " ; that he " thought it would 
be detestable to be afraid or ashamed." Thus he moved 
through life: inexhaustibly ardent, compassionate, gentle; 
in love with loveliness. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



